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to think that wider research would modify materially the conclusions 
here reached as to the man and his work. Of twelve known letters of 
Wessel, nine are here translated, together with six others written either 
to or about him. The value of this correspondence is not in its contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Wessel's life, but rather in the sidelight thrown 
upon his teaching. Two of these letters are addressed to nuns. Others 
discuss the state of the dead, while still others give critical consideration 
to the doctrine of indulgences. The work on the Eucharist, while devo- 
tional in intent, treats of this sacrament as essentially memorial in char- 
acter and inspirational in purpose. Wessel's doctrine of the Eucharist 
was essentially the same as that subsequently held by Carlstadt, Zwingli, 
and (Ecolampadius. It ends, as do most of his argumentative works, 
with a series of propositions embodying his views. The Farrago, or 
Miscellanies, consists of a number of writings of Wessel on "Providence, " 
the " Incarnation and Passion, " the " Dignity and Power of the Church, " 
"Penance," the "Communion of Saints," and "Purgatory." These 
works, gathered by Wessel's friends, were submitted to Luther's judg- 
ment, and upon his advocacy were published in 152 1, and thereafter 
frequently. The views here expressed were evangelical. 

The work before us also contains, in translation, biographical 
sketches by Hardenberg and Geldenhauer, who wrote at a time when 
many still lived who had known Wessel. A critical appendix calls 
attention to important variations in the three texts employed as a basis 
for this translation. The work before us is printed in large, clear type, 
and is unusually well indexed and generously illustrated with pictures of 
Wessel, scenes from ancient Groningen, and illuminated title-pages from 
his works. 

The work as a whole is most creditable both to its authors and to the 

American Society of Church History, among whose Papers it appears as 

Special Volumes Nos. I and II. Students of the pre-Reformation and 

Reformation period will find here much that is informing and inspiring. 

Henry Hammersley Walker 
Chicago Theological Seminary 



A STUDY ON THE PATRIMONY OF THE ROMAN CHURCH 1 

The author, Mr. Edward Spearing, was killed in action, September 
n, 1916, at the age of twenty-six. The material collected by him 
during 191 2-13 in pursuit of a study on the patrimony during the first 

1 The Patrimony of the Roman Church in the Time of Gregory the Great. By 
Edward Spearing. Cambridge: University Press, 1918. xix+ 147 pages. $2.00. 
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six centuries has been edited and published in the foregoing form by 
Miss Evelyn Spearing, his sister. 

The essay of 146 pages comprises six chapters, an appendix (reprint 
of Marini Pap. No. 93), and a careful index. After giving a survey 
of the growth of the patrimony to the time of Gregory (following the 
account of Grisar Rundgang in Zeitschr. f. hath. Theol., i877)and a 
description of its government (in chap, ii), he discusses more extensively 
in chaps, iii-v its organization and its relation with the state; he follows 
the revenues derived from them through the channels of the papal 
"exchequer" to their ultimate destination (chap, vi) as expenditures for 
xenodochia, food relief, poor relief, etc., as maintained by the church. 
What Egypt had been for the public poor-relief system of the emperors, 
the patrimony of Sicily, with its granaries, seems to have been for that 
of the popes, a reserve fund for the stabilization of food supply and 
prices. Here, as elsewhere, the church continued the functions of 
its imperial predecessor. By continuing on its own account in the 
name of "charity" this most indispensable public-utility function of 
the empire, the papacy, quite naturally took its place as the public 
power. 

The essay is of course in the main based on the letters of Gregory 
the Great and other contemporary sources. The author is not familiar 
with Mommsen's study on the same subject (Zeitschr. f. soz. und wirtsch. 
Gesch. I, 44 ff.), or with the more recent important contributions to our 
knowledge of the Roman domains and their administration such as the 
studies of Schulten and Beaudouin, or with the history of the Colonate 
beyond Savigny. This must seem regrettable. One feels that the 
author, had he but had time to familiarize himself with the legal and 
institutional genealogy of such terms as "conductor," "locatio," 
"emphyteusis," "servus," "colonus," would undoubtedly have made a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the church as commuter of 
Roman legal forms into terms of early modern property rights and 
social statuses. As it is, he has naturally been somewhat victimized 
by the careless terminologies of his sources. Thus while his observa- 
tions on the status of colons and his definitions of leaseholds in vogue 
are generally accurate, perusal of Beaudouin's essays in Nouvelle Revue 
hist. d. droit (1898) would have cautioned him in the use of the term 
"conductor." He seems to have been at this time a fiscal agent under 
the rector, or at times a tax farmer, or — why not? — a lessee like the 
emphyteuta. The term emphyteuta was used rather indiscriminately 
in the letters of Gregory and may cover different types of lease-forms. 
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The same is true of the terms "servus" and "colonus." It does not seem 
that the social condition of the lower classes of tenancy of the church 
had become any clearer than the legal and economic status of the larger 
speculative entrepreneurs and promoters — neither of them seems to 
have been as yet dragged from the obscurity complained of by Professor 
Grisar. 

The author shows the prevalence of the two lease-forms "locatio" 
and "emphyteusis." "Leases in locatio were not to be made for a 
longer period than thirty years or the life of the lessee, and lands were 
not to be let in emphyteusis for more than three successive lives." 
This statement should be supplemented by the reading of E. Beaudouin 
{Nouvelle Revue hist. d. droit, 1898, Nos. 344-50, 703-4, 722-25). After 
all only one letter of Gregory's gives the exact terms of an emphyteutic 
lease (thirty years), Ep., ix, 96, this being in conformity with Novella 
120 and not, as the foregoing implies, with Novella 7, or Justinian. 

Nevertheless this very elusive "emphyteusis," in the fixation in 
Novella 7, seems to have found a new lease of life, not in Italy 
nor indeed in France, but in England. It was in vogue there in Anglo- 
Saxon times and was probably introduced by Theodore of Tarsus (see 
Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, Gloss, under Land, Boc, etc.). 
We might call to mind the modern analogy to the legislation of Justinian 
with regard to the alienation of church property, the legislation of 
Henry VIII and of Elizabeth (32 H. 8. c. 28; I. Eliz. c. 19; and 13 Eliz. 
c. 10). The maximum term allowed for corporate estates is here three 
lives, or twenty-one years — but the ninety-nine year lease was then and 
subsequently much in vogue as the most perfect form of exploitation 
of real property short of complete alienation. Thus it would be possible 
to establish a certain continuity of development and use between the 
modern ninety-nine year lease, the Justinian lease for three lives, the 
classical Roman emphyteusis, and the Greek emphyteutic lease used by 
temples and municipalities as early as the fifth century B.C., which we 
can trace back to Egypt, where it occurs at the time of the Ptolemies 
in terms of exactly ninety-nine years. 

H. H. Maurer 

Chicago, III. 
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It is an evidence of the profound influences affecting religious think- 
ing in our day that so much attention should be paid to the doctrine 
of God. The theology based on ancient metaphysics had defined God 



